He  supported in  this tract  the bounty for exporting corn.    If more than   a  year   after   he  had   engaged   in   politics  with   Mr. Hamilton nothing had been produced but ibis short tract, the engagement was not of much importance.     But there was, I suspect, much more in it. Indeed, the editor says (Preface, p. ix.) that 'Johnson had entered into some  engagement with Mr.  Hamilton, occasionally to  furnish him wilh   his sentiments on  the great  political  topicks that should be considered in Parliament.'    Mr. Crokcr draws attention to a passage in Johnson's letter to Miss Porter of Jan. 14, 1766 (Crokcr's Boswell, P- I73), in which he says: 'I cannot well come [to Lichfield] during the session of parliament,'    In the spring of this same year Burke bad broken wilh Hamilton, in whose service he had  been.    'The occasion of our difference,' he wrote,  'was not any act whatsoever on   my part;   it was   entirely  upon  his,  by a voluntary but  most insolent and intolerable demand, amounting to no less than a. claim of servitude during the whole course of my life, without leaving to mo nl any lime a power cither of getting forward with honour, or of retiring with  tranquillity'  (Uurkc's  Carres,  \,  77).     It seems  to  me highly probable  that  Hamilton,   in   consequence  of his  having just lost,  as I  have shewn, IJurke's services, sought Johnson's  aid.     He had   taken   Jiurke  'as  a  companion   in  his studies.'    (Ib. p. 48.) 'Six   of   the  best years of  my  life,'  wrote  Burke,   'he   took   me from   every   pursuit  of  literary   reputation   or  of  improvement   of my   fortune.    In that time he made  his own fortune (a very great one).1    (Ib. p. 67.)     TJurke had  been  recommended to  Hamilton by Dr. Warlon.    On losing him Hamilton, on Feb. 12, 1765, wrote lo Warlon, giving a false account of his separation with Burke, and asking him to  recommend some one to   fill   his  place—some one ( who, in addition to a lasle and an understanding of ancient authors, and what generally passes under the name of scholarship, has likewise a share of modern knowledge, and has applied himself in some degree to  the  study of  the law.'     By way of payment he offers at once 'an income, which would neither be insufficient for him as a man of letters, or disreputable to him as a gentleman/ and hereafter ' a situation'—a post, that is to say, under government. (Wooll's Warton, i. 299.)   Warlon recommended Chambers.    Chambers does not seem to have accepted the post, for we find him staying on at Oxford (fos/t ii. 25, 46).   Johnson had all the knowledge that Hamilton required, cxccpl that of law.    It is this very study that we find him al this very time entering upon.    All this shows that for some time to some extent an engagement was  formed between him and
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